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BERGSON AND RELIGION 

SOME PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 



LUCIUS HOPKINS MILLER 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 



The motto prefixed by Pogson to his 
English translation of Bergson's Essai 
sur les donnies immediates de la con- 
science 1 is the following characteristic 
quotation from Plotinus: 

If a man were to inquire of Nature the 
reason of her creative activity, and if she 
were willing to give ear and answer, she 
would say: "Ask me not, but understand 
in silence, even as I am silent and am not 
wont to speak." 

This is, of course, a half-truth, but 
that half-truth may help to carry us 
into the very depths of the Bergsonian 
position. The words of Plotinus have 
in them a touch of fundamental reli- 
gious feeling, and if, in any real sense, 
Bergson's thought pursues the path of 
"understanding silence," we may expect 
to find in that thought definite reli- 
gious implications. If that is so, Berg- 
son should be of interest to all who 
believe in the significance of religion. 

To be sure, Bergson's thought may, 
and indeed it does, suggest religious 
implicates which are at variance with 
widely accepted interpretations of the 
religious life. But for one who believes 
in the reality of a progressive revelation 
of God in human history — and is this 
not biblical and Christian? — departure 
from existing forms of faith will not 
necessarily disturb fundamental faith 
itself. Mere change of air is often 
invigorating. There is such a thing as 

1 English title, Time and Free Will. 



a healthy mental disturbance, for mental 
peace and placidity are often only the 
precursors of spiritual slumber. To 
those who wish to maintain a religion of 
mere peace and placidity, if such a thing 
be possible, I would suggest that they 
shun the influence of Bergson's philoso- 
phy. Set and final forms, rigid and 
unchanging formulations, do not flour- 
ish in its atmosphere. 

On the other hand, Bergson strikes 
certain notes which harmonize with age- 
old religious themes. Many thinkers 
object to him because he is too old- 
fashioned; because he merely voices in 
new form ideas which are too old to be 
any longer regarded — Heracleitan ideas, 
neo-Platonic ideas; because he resur- 
rects conceptions which have been con- 
clusively disproved, as, for example, the 
independent existence of the soul and 
the possibility for man of at least a 
modicum of absolute knowledge. These 
conflicting opinions whet curiosity, and 
one wonders whether this philosophy 
may not contain new values for reli- 
gious thought, especially in a day when 
men are longing as much as ever for the 
great religious verities but are unable 
to find them satisfactorily in orthodox 
forms of interpretation. 

Thus far, comparatively little atten- 
tion has been paid to the religious aspects 
of Bergson's thought. A few books and 
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articles discuss this question, but they 
are without exception either haphazard 
in method or otherwise unsatisfactory. 1 
Naturally enough, most of the literature 
dealing with Bergson has consisted of 
reviews, criticisms, and expositions of 
his philosophy as such. This emphasis 
still continues in spite of the feeling of 
surfeit which is beginning to manifest 
itself. This monotonous repetition of 
description has had its value, however, in 
extending to wider and wider circles an 
acquaintance, however superficial, with 
this philosophy. But even lay readers 
are now beginning to ask what bearing, if 
any, this new method of viewing the uni- 
verse may have upon religious thought. 

Another reason for the comparative 
lack of religious emphasis in the liter- 
ature of the subject is the fact that Berg- 
son does not anticipate himself. He 
has promised us for the days to come a 
discussion of both religion and ethics, 
provided he feels when the time comes 
that his results in these directions con- 
tribute something new to human thought. 
He is careful and conservative in what 
he publishes and has himself said that 
much of his work has never reached the 
light of publication because the results 
were inconclusive. His own words are: 

Throughout my philosophical career 
I have never felt that I was under the obli- 



gation of writing a book. Many of the 
lines of investigation which I pursued led 
me nowhere, and I did not think it necessary 
to give the world "news from nowhere." 
It was only when I reached a positive answer 
to a question that I embodied it in a book. 
I still feel the same way. If my studies 
of ethics and religion do not throw new light 
upon these vexed problems, I will not en- 
cumber the world with an additional book. 
But if my method enables me to grasp cer- 
tain aspects of the problem which have 
eluded others, I shall endeavor to make 
others see the things which I saw. 2 

Bergson may come to a negative 
conclusion regarding the publication of 
his religious and ethical researches, but 
I do not think this is likely to be the 
case. On occasion he has made specific 
references to these questions and in a 
sympathetic tone. For instance, Le- 
vine's interview, just quoted, contains 
these statements also: 

.... the craving for religious expe- 
rience will remain and probably grow 
stronger as time goes on. The religious 
feeling [in Professor Bergson's philosophical 
interpretation] is the sense of not being 
alone in this world, the sense of a relation- 
ship between the individual and the spirit- 
ual source of life. 

And again : 

.... This source of life is undoubt- 
edly spiritual. Is it personal? Probably. 



1 Compare the following: E. Hermann, Eucken and Bergson: Their Significance for Christian 
Thought (Boston); A. S. Mories, "Bergson and Mysticism," Westminster Review (June, 1912); 
Underhill, "Bergson and the Mystics," Living Age (March 16, 191 2); Macintosh, "Bergson and 
Religion," Biblical World (January, 1913); Gerrard, "Bergson, Newman and Aquinas," Catholic 
World (March, 1913); Douglas, "Christ and Bergson," North American Review (April, 1913); 
E. LeRoy, A New Philosophy: Henri Bergson (1913); K. Bornhausen, "Die Philosophic Henri 
Bergsons und ihre Bedeutung fur den Religionsbegriff ," Zeitschrift fur Theologie und Kirche (1910); 
Charles Corbiere, "Le dieu de M. Bergson," Revue de theologie et des questions religieuses (March, 
1910); A. Joussain, Romantisme et religion (Alcan, Paris, 1910); C. Coignet, De Kant d Bergson. 
Reconciliation de la religion et de la science dans un spiritualisme nouveau (Alcan, Paris, 191 1). 

2 Dr. Louis Levine's interview with Bergson. Cf. the New York Times, February 22, 1914. 
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.... of course, personal in a different 
way, without all those accidental traits 
which in our minds form part of personality 
and which are bound up with the existence 
of the body. But personal in a larger sense 
of the term — a spiritual unity expressing 
itself in the creative process of evolution. 

Useful as these statements are, they 
are at best merely straws indicating 
which way the wind is blowing. At the 
present time, if one is to characterize 
the religious effects of Bergson's thought, 
he must do it chiefly by means of infer- 
ences drawn from the main emphases 
of the philosophy. These emphases 
can be determined with sufficient cer- 
tainty, and it is as legitimate as it is 
interesting and valuable to discuss tenta- 
tively the relation of these emphases to 
religious thought and life. 

The imagination of the educated 
world has been fired by this man; espe- 
cially in France, of course, but only less 
so in England and in America. He has 
many admirers in Italy and in other 
countries, and even Germany, wedded 
as she is to her own processes of thought, 
has recognized his significance. The 
modernists in Europe, particularly in 
France, are turning to Bergson for in- 
spiration and support. On the social 
side, the syndicalists are appealing to 
him and, whether rightly or wrongly, 
are finding in his philosophy a point 
d'appui for their own views regarding 
the social order. 

More generally, thinking people 
throughout the civilized world have come 
to realize that here is a new force to be 
reckoned with, a new view to be seriously 
considered. Leaders of thought have 
long since recognized that there has 
not yet been time in which mentally to 



digest the mass of new facts brought to 
light by scientific investigation. Those 
who know the history of human thought 
and the circumstances which give rise to 
new philosophies have realized that the 
time was ripe for an attempt to reassess 
the meaning of life in the light of the 
new knowledge. Even the rank and 
file of men, who necessarily lag behind 
and gather up the crumbs which fall 
from the tables of the masters, have 
come to feel that a new interpretation of 
life was due. Many have been looking 
in eager expectancy for such an inter- 
pretation in the hope that old values 
might be conserved while forms and 
interpretations more suited to the temper 
and information of the age were being 
wrought out. Thus, whether attracted 
or repelled, all informed men are at 
least curious regarding this new phi- 
losophy. It is therefore a pertinent and 
a timely matter to attempt to decide 
what its religious values may be. 

The kind and degree of interest one 
has in a task of this sort depend upon 
the theory one holds regarding the rela- 
tion of philosophy and religion to one 
another. One may start with the pre- 
supposition that philosophy is the be-all 
and end-all of any attempt to unify the 
apparently conflicting facts of human 
existence; that one must first have a 
complete philosophy of the universe 
before he can begin to discuss the ques- 
tion of religion. For such a man phi- 
losophy determines religion and the 
latter must ever be subservient to the 
former. 

This is what the Hegelians have 
generally done and, it must be admitted, 
with great success, if the size and quality 
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of a following are tests of success. One 
has but to read Edward Caird's Evo- 
lution of Religion, to see this point of 
view at its best. Here evolutionary 
idealism is the key used with a sure and 
clever hand to unlock the door to the 
mysteries of religious truth and history. 
I may remark in passing that when the 
door is opened, in the case of Caird at 
least, we are led directly to Christianity 
as the goal of all our seeking. Of 
course, for those who think in this way, 
who believe that philosophy should 
dominate religion, there is little use in 
discussing the religious value of a phi- 
losophy until you have settled the one 
all-important and prior question, What 
philosophy do you espouse? The pri- 
mary interest of such men is in the com- 
parison of philosophies, in order to 
determine that philosophy to which one 
should yield adherence. When that 
adherence is achieved, it is merely a 
question of determining the kind of 
religion which such a philosophy may 
allow or suggest. A discussion of the 
religious values of other philosophies 
becomes, in this instance, a more or less 
idle and academic discussion. 

On the other hand, there are those 
who hold that it is religion which neces- 
sarily determines one's philosophy. We 
need not here take into account the 
"man on the street." Such a man may 
have his philosophy, but it is necessarily 
crude and undeveloped. If he is a reli- 
gious "man on the street," he will more 
than likely be suspicious of all philosophy 
on the general and not wholly despi- 
cable supposition that all intellectual 
speculation regarding supermundane 
matters is profitless, or worse. There 
are, however, large sections of the reli- 



gious world in which, because of certain 
historical processes, religion has come 
to exercise a dominant authority over 
philosophy. The Roman Catholic po- 
sition is the best illustration of this, 
although this point of view is not at all 
limited to Roman Catholics. Orthodox 
Protestant theologians also have held 
that only one form of philosophical 
thought was consistent with Christian 
revelation — a philosophy necessarily de- 
termined, so they thought, by the char- 
acter of that revelation. 

This tendency, at least as far as 
Roman Catholics are concerned, is due 
to a historical development, through 
which, as a matter of fact, philosophy 
first impressed the iron heel of its author- 
ity upon religion. The vogue of Aris- 
totle in the mediaeval world, especially 
from the time of Thomas Aquinas, 
established a connection between the 
Aristotelian philosophy and the Chris- 
tian religion which still persists in the 
Roman Catholic church and seems 
well-nigh unbreakable. The modernist 
movement continues its nibbling process, 
but there does not seem to be any likeli- 
hood of its producing an immediate 
effect upon the great mass of Roman 
Catholic thinkers. Of course, these 
thinkers now believe that their phi- 
losophy is as divine and as unassailable 
as Christian revelation itself and, from 
a very early time after the Aristotelian 
conquest of the church, the exponents 
of orthodox theology have believed that 
this philosophy inescapably follows from 
the religion. This means that to be 
a Christian in religion is necessarily to 
be an Aristotelian in philosophy. The 
traditional dogmas of the church, largely 
Augustinian, were fitted into the Aris- 
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totelian framework by Aquinas in such 
a way that the two elements became 
fused and the aegis of revelation and of 
church authority was thrown over both 
alike. Thus Roman Catholic theolo- 
gians have come to think that philosophy 
is necessarily subservient to religion; 
that there is only one philosophy ca- 
pable of this supreme submission, the 
revealed Aristotelianism; that all other 
philosophies are anathema. These theo- 
logians represent a power too strong and 
too extensive to be ignored. 

For such men also a discussion of the 
religious significance of a philosophy is 
an idle discussion, unless it be a dis- 
cussion of the religious implicates of the 
philosophy — the philosophy which, 
as they fondly think, religion necessa- 
rily dictates to the believer. Indeed, 
such thinkers would go farther and 
brand such an attempt with the marks 
of skepticism and infidelity, because 
there can be only one philosophy and 
that philosophy is the divine philosophy 
— the only one which is consistent with 
divinely revealed religion. 1 

The charming or, as some would 
prefer to have it, the distressing variety 
of man's mental operations finds one of 
its best illustrations in the subject now 
before us. After leaving our Catholic 
friend, who insists upon the essential 
connection between religion and phi- 
losophy — and a particular philosophy 
at that — we soon traverse the path of 
other friends quite different. In the 
homes of these people also Religion is a 
welcome guest, but welcome because of 



her own innate charm. She does not 
need the more sophisticated Dame Phi- 
losophy to announce her entrance into 
the drawing-room. She does not ask 
or wish the worldly-wise Queen of the 
Sciences to stand at her elbow and sug- 
gest the next proper step. She moves 
through the homes of men with the sure 
grace of unconscious simplicity. In 
fact, according to these friends, Dame 
Philosophy should be barred the door. 
She has been such a disturbing factor 
at previous gatherings that her presence 
is no longer desirable or permissible. 

Christianity is an inductive religion 
and Christian theology must take on an 
inductive character. Fact and not 
theory is the important thing and specu- 
lation should be disowned. We are 
living in an inductive age which yields 
easily to agnosticism, and if we are to 
present religion to such an age in any 
effective manner we must adapt our 
religious interpretation to the inductive 
method and the agnostic temper. 

According to Ritschl, whom we may 
take as the best example of this tendency 
in current thought, reason and faith 
must be separated — philosophy and 
religion kept apart. As Edghill says, 
Ritschl held that " . . . . the conclu- 
sions of practical religion are supposed 
to be independent of and irrecon- 
cilable with the results of the theoretic 
reason .... reality is unknowable 
by way of metaphysics .... [there 
is] a line of absolute demarcation be- 
tween religious and theoretic knowl- 
edge." 2 And Hermann has said, "It 



1 The Aristotelianism of Roman Catholic thinkers contains within itself the principle by which 
the church justifies the contention that there is no other philosophy. Hence the unbreakable circle 
of thought in which Catholic theologians move. 

2 E. A. Edghill, Faith and Fact: A Study of Ritschlianism. 
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makes no difference to a Christian 
whether philosophically he is a mate- 
rialist or an idealist." 1 It should be 
added that this position is of a kind to 
appeal to "the man on the street." 
What he wants is practice, not theory, 
of course. What he is after is results, 
no matter how they come or how their 
coming may be metaphysically ex- 
plained. Thus, among average people 
as well as among the intellectual "qual- 
ity," this antimetaphysical metaphysics 
has an imposing following. 

One is tempted to tarry and discuss 
the validity of this position in itself; to 
ask whether our knowledge can thus 
be placed in two or more water-tight 
compartments; to discuss whether judg- 
ments of value may legitimately elimi- 
nate judgments of fact, judgments of 
existence. But we must not stop. The 
discussion would not be pertinent for 
present purposes. What we need to 
realize at this point is merely this: for 
such as the Ritschlians, at least as far 
as they personally are concerned, our 
question is once more an idle one. I 
mean the question of the religious value 
of a given philosophy. A given phi- 
losophy has no religious value because 
philosophy as such has no religious 
value. Men who wish to keep young 
that way may, if they like, gambol in 
metaphysical meadows and emit philo- 
sophical pipings. The Ritschlian is 
rather inclined to think such an attempt 
at a renewal of youth will prove dis- 
appointing. The way of life is not there. 
Reality is not in it. It is all darkness, 



fog, uncertainty. If you want youth 
and life, come over into the fair fields 
of religion. Drop your metaphysics 
and renew your faith, hope, and love 
at religion's fount. Give over your 
attempt to secure religious values from 
philosophy, or even to assess philosophy's 
religious value. It has none. 

Needless to say, this article will not 
interest such men except that men of all 
schools of thought are alike in this, at 
least, that their ears itch to hear what 
others say about them. As for the sub- 
ject itself, there is nothing in it. It is a 
no- thing. 

In considering the foregoing positions 
I have already given by implication that 
view of the relation between religion and 
philosophy which commends itself to me 
as most reasonable and true. To say 
that philosophy determines religion is, 
in the long run, to eliminate religion in 
favor of philosophy; it is to turn religion 
into philosophy. Still, we may reassure 
ourselves with Lincoln's reminder, in his 
famous sheep anecdote, that "calling 
a tail a leg doesn't make it one." On 
the other hand, to think that religion 
can determine, or ever has determined, 
philosophy is merely to misread and 
misinterpret the history of human 
thought. 

Those, no doubt, are nearer the truth 
who say that the two — philosophy and 
religion — move in different spheres and 
do not touch. They would be still 
nearer the truth, I think, did they grant 
some measure of contact or influence, 



1 Quoted by Edghill, op. cit. One must remember, however, that there are Ritschlians and 
Ritschlians. Ritschl himself was not consistent in this matter of the relation of religion to meta- 
physics, and there are striking differences between the position of Hermann, for instance, and that 
of such men as Kaftan and Harnack. 
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even while insisting upon a real inde- 
pendence. That many men today, over- 
borne by the inductive method of 
modern science and the temptation to 
agnosticism, are unable to react spon- 
taneously to the appeal of metaphysics, 
may argue a defect in them quite as 
easily as it may indicate unreality and 
impracticality in metaphysical effort. 

That religious faith is generated apart 
from metaphysics, at least of a formal 
or conscious sort; that religion is in a 
very real sense a scion of the House of 
Humanity, quite as old and quite as 
independently worthy of consideration 
as philosophy — these are statements 
whose truth we gladly recognize and 
accept. Its acceptance need not pre- 
vent our recognizing other comple- 
mentary truths of a different order. 
One of these truths is: that men have 
perennially felt the necessity of using 
philosophy in formulating religious expe- 
rience. Feeling is fundamental, per- 
haps, but if it is confined to one's self 
the thought comes, "Perhaps I am an 
exception, a bit queer." If the feeling 
is shared with others, a comparison 
results, which leads back to the rationale 
of the feeling — that is, to its philosophy. 
Or again, action is insisted upon, per- 
chance. But action, without some 
fundamental purpose to which to link 
it, soon falters. Be it ethical or ritual, 
the act soon suggests a question and the 
question leads one to philosophy. 

For the individual, therefore, gen- 
erally speaking, philosophy is bound to 
assert itself in the inevitable attempt to 
make more clear and reasonable to one's 
self a faith already held, and in bringing 
forward supplementary considerations 
which may set the religious nature free 



for further gains of faith. In other 
words, philosophy often accompanies 
the religious life of the individual, now 
consciously, now unconsciously; some- 
times preceding the advance of religious 
faith, sometimes following behind to 
consolidate the gains made by direct 
frontal attack. 

When we turn from the individual 
aspects of religion to its social side, we 
find philosophy still dogging our steps. 
There has been misconception, no doubt, 
in regard to the way in which religion 
actually spreads from man to man. 
That intellectual argument is a gun of 
smaller caliber than it is usually thought 
to be, is certainly true. Life, and 
naught else, begets life. Religious life, 
and naught else, begets religious life. 
Argue with your neighbor until the flow 
of words chokes you and he will still 
persist in his iniquity. Live against 
his error and say nothing; soon the 
cause for argument will have disap- 
peared. Nevertheless, as with the indi- 
vidual, so in the spread of religion from 
man to man philosophy helps. In cer- 
tain cases it may precede the main 
charge, cutting the entanglements and 
clearing the way. In following up these 
advances it certainly has helped to pre- 
serve the gains so as to make continuity 
of combined action possible. That the 
forms thus produced have often been 
given an exaggerated importance, and 
have thus been made harmful, is no 
necessary argument against the value 
and inevitableness of their rise. 

May we not conclude, then, that 
philosophy and religion do indeed rep- 
resent autonomous phases of human life; 
that they differ, if not in their material 
and in their goal, at least in their method; 
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but that, nevertheless, they are not 
independent, in that either can ignore 
the other entirely? Certainly phi- 
losophy cannot ignore religion, if for no 
other reason than that religion is a 
great fact of human history; and reli- 
gion cannot ignore philosophy, not 
merely because the philosophy of past 
ages has pushed itself, perhaps to an 
unjustifiable extent, into the territory 
of religion, but also because the studies 
that deal with the human personality, 
be they of one sort or of another, cannot 
thus be cut asunder. The direct expe- 
rience of the religious believer is unde- 
niable, but it must be tested, or checked 
up, by the reason. The grist of religion 
must be put through the mill of phi- 
losophy that man may secure a product 
of the very highest value, with the chaff 
of ignorance and of illusion winnowed 
away. It is, therefore, no idle question, 
but one of supreme moment oftentimes, 
to ask what the religious value of a 
philosophy may be. 

It is conceivable that such an inquiry 
as this might be conducted in a variety 
of ways with an equal amount of profit, 
though of differing kind. One might 
study the relation of the philosophy of 
Bergson to religion in general. He 
might proceed by first defining religion 
in general, setting forth its essential 
features as manifested in the various 
religions of man in all ages and climes; 
then, taking up in turn these essential 
features of religion he might discuss 
the relation to them and the effect upon 
them of the Bergsonian ideas. In this 
way it might be found that certain of the 
philosophical ideas under examination 
would have a positive and favorable 



relation to religion, others a negative 
relation, and still others a neutral influ- 
ence. From these specific conclusions 
a general conclusion might be drawn 
regarding the relation to religion of the 
philosophy as a whole, whether favor- 
able or unfavorable. 

Another profitable method would be 
to select a particular religion, such as 
Christianity, and apply to it the process 
just described. First, define the essence 
of Christianity and then pass judgment 
upon the philosophy in accordance with 
the positive or negative relation of its 
ideas to the essential elements of Chris- 
tianity as thus defined. 

A more modest plan commends itself 
to me and yields values which do not 
have to wait for the completion of such 
extended investigations as are presup- 
posed in the previous suggestions. 
These values, too, are not at all to be 
despised. Let us yield the subjects, 
"Religion in General" and "Essence of 
Christianity." Have we not already 
had a sufficiency of such discussions? 
Let us also forego any attempt to give a 
complete description of Bergson's phi- 
losophy. There are now literally hun- 
dreds of books and articles, in English, 
French, and German, not to speak of 
other languages, in which satisfactory 
characterizations of Bergson's phi- 
losophy may be found. It would be of 
small use, but rather a great weariness, 
to repeat in such a study as this what 
has been so often and so excellently done 
elsewhere. The modern literary world 
would gain much by recalling the cau- 
tion of the wise, even though overwise, 
author of Ecclesiastes, "Of making 
many books there is no end; and much 
studv is a weariness of the flesh." 
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It is possible, therefore, to assume 
a knowledge of these details or, at least, 
to refer to others the reader who desires 
them. For the same reason, and for 
other reasons as well, no attempt at a 
criticism of the philosophy need be made. 
That is being attended to by the phi- 
losophers, ably, loquaciously, and vo- 
ciferously. Our task would be large 
enough in itself to excuse us from em- 
broiling ourselves in these other matters. 
To turn to these things would prove 
too tempting; they are so complicated 
and interesting. Besides, others are 
attending to them in a thoroughly com- 
petent way. 

We would be children of wisdom 
should we limit ourselves to the single 
task of passing in review the outstand- 



ing Bergsonian emphases for the sake of 
drawing any possible inferences in any 
religious direction, but with special 
reference, perhaps, to Christianity. We 
might thus determine what would be the 
religious result of a complete acceptance 
of the Bergsonian philosophy and thus 
determine whether, and how far, this 
philosophy is compatible with religion, 
and especially with the Christian reli- 
gion. As LeRoy says: 

The present question of the relation of 
Bergson to morality and religion is, not to 
find bases for the latter in his philosophy, 
but to know whether they are compatible. It 
is not aquestionof deducingmoralityandreli- 
gion from what is already given, but whether 
there is room for new intuitions along these 
lines — intuitions of different orders of life. 1 
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JAMES A. MONTGOMERY, PH.D. 

Professor of Old Testament in Philadelphia Divinity School 



The rhetorical quality of sublimity 
springs from the marriage of lofty 
thought with lofty presentation. The 
sublime idea may be at hand, but he 
who conceives it may not possess the 
poetic power to give it worthy expression. 
Let him be content then with " thoughts 
too deep for words"! Or there may 
exist artistic capacity, withal that no 
lofty theme offers itself to the poet's 
matrix; the result is sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal. In either case, 

1 Edouard LeRoy, A New Philosophy: Henri 



when content and form are not equally 
mated, there is the pole of the sublime, 
the nadir of the bathetic and ridiculous. 
No other quality so much demands the 
absolute infusion and inspiration of that 
which is great; the sublime must possess 
the whole being of the poet, so that he 
expand to its compass and be attuned 
to its exalted airs. 

The sublimity of the Old Testament 
diction is recognized by all, and this 
recognition is not due to religious 

Bergson. 



